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FOREWORD 

ft 

Youth uneniployment has' become a major national concern. It is. 
^ estimated <-^at 34 million youth between the~ ages of 16 and 24 are 
unemployed and do not possess the skills necessary to find and keep a" 
job. Disadvantaged youth comprise a significant" proportion of this 
'P9pulation. It is projected thatnhe number of disadvantaged students 
^will continue to irfcrease throughout the 1980s and the i990s aid that 
mor'e students will enter -the labor market unprepared for the worl.d of 
work.*. 

Vocational education can make a valuable 'contributioh to easing- the 
^ youth unemployment problem. In order to do so, however, " vocational 
education must continue to be responsive to the individual needs of 
disadvantaged youth. These students may experience a disadvantage in 
the. regul'ar vocationajy class because of .poor reading and mathematical 
skills, limited English-speaking ability, economic deficiencies, poor 
drganizational skills, 'or differences in their attjtudes toward school 
'and - the work world. In some- cases, ^ tffe^e students may drpp out "of 
school before they can participate in vocational education. ' " 

There is a need to develop program options ^hat can provide 
alternative educational -opportunities for students with special needs. 
Thts manual has been prepared to suggest • some guidelines for the 
development of. three programming . options for disadvantaged 'students: 

Regujar Class Placement .(Mains'treaming.) 
Self-Con tained Programs ^ ' ' • 

; Cooperative Education Programs \ , ^ ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



THIS SECTION CONTAINS: ^ 

•PHILOSOPHY.'. .\ ........ ■ 2 

• ■ -WHO IS ELIGIBLE?. (..■..'". ' 4 *^ 

(when is a STUDENT, eligible? ........... ' '6 ' 

••ibENTIFYING A NEE&-FOR A PROGRAM 6 

-•WHICH TYPE OF PROGRAM-MAINSTREAM, SELF.- %- 
•CONTAINED, OR CO-OP?. ...... ^. 12 

•SAFETY AND ACCIDENJ PREVENTION PR-ACnCES. ... 12 

•STUDENT- ORGANIZATIONS .' 12 

•SUMMARY OF MAINSTREAMING .PROGRAM. . . ^ . . 14 

SUMMARY OF SELF-CONTAINED PROGRAM 15 ' 

•SUMMARY OF COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM.' 16: ' 

•A CHECKLIST FOR- ORGANIZING A VOCATIONAL"^ 
•PROGRAM FOR THE piSADVANTj^GED ^. . .M8 



' . I - ' ' PHILOSOPHY . , _ ' 

. X ■ ■ 

^he Vopati^onal ^Eduoatlon Act of 1976 suggests that the education of 
* disadvantaged students shoyld occur within the most appropriate environ- 
ment for vocational traini'ng. To determine which environment is the' 
most apprq()riate, it is necessary to assess the needs of the -individual 

* 

'student and to> select the program alternative which b^st responds to 
these 'needs. The, most ap^propriate alternative for some students may 
placement in a regular vocational class with addit+t^oal support services 
provided. This placement is popularly referred to as "mainstreaming". 
However, other students may function better* in separate, self-contained 
classes which are specifically designed for disadvantaged learners. A* 
th^rd option would'be a special cooperative education program for disad- 
vantaged "students whicb would allow students to earn 'academic credit 
while they obtain work experience. * 

Regular Class Placement ; Mainstreaming Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students * ^ . ' ^ 

Most disadvantaged students will, be able to function within the 
regular vocational programs wWch already exist in the school. However, 
special supportive assistance may be necessary for them to succeed iiv^ 
thi^ environment. The supportive services needed by students should be 
identified and ^provided by the school district. These services might 
include adapted teaching materials, special teaching techniques, addi- 
tional tutoring, or revision of the curriculum and accompanying methdd- 
ologies. Tor niost students, the necessary adaptations will not require 
a .great deal of additional work or time on t]ie ^Sart of the vocational' 
instructor." However, the additional services^ will require t^e* 
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vocational instructor to develop cooperative instructional arrangements 
with ^those personnel who can assist with t-he provision of ^pport 
services; The vocational instructor and the school counselor have a 
responsibility to identify student needs and to seek' out the necessary 
services. . , , ^ - 

Self-Contained Prj)qran]s for Disadvantaged Students . 

The. needs of some students may n.ot be adequately met in th6 regular 

classroom setting. For example, some students may have demonstrated a 

. , - 

disinterest in the normal- curriculum and may%not be successful achievers 
^1 „ , - ' . ^* 

in that environment. ^^They may be capable of- higher achievement if, the 
\ • * ' 

ifiaterials\^ pres^ntedywere more relevant and meanijigful to their unique 

\ . - . ' ' ^/ ' ■ 

personal expBrieWes. This type of individualized instructional design 

^ ^ " \ ^ ^ 

usually requires a^more intensive educatioi^aV setting t\\^ is available 

in regular classes.., • . ' • * ' , \ 

. It is,believ,ed that a self-contained program for disadvantaged 

^iouth should emphasize individual remedial instruction, v;)cational 
orientation, career exploration, and/or vocational' preparation necessary 
for successful employment.' The structure' of a self-contained program 
will allow time for an intensive individualized program of vocational 

•education. The purpose of, the program should be to' facilitate the 
progression of disadvantaged students toward successful attaifiinent of a 
high school diploma. The ultimate goal of the self-contained program is 
identical' to that of a regular vocational program, which is to. produce 
well adjusted, educated, productive, -and responsible citizens- within a 
community. 



Cooperative Work Experience Programs for Disadvantaged Students 

^ The purpose of^ the cooperative work experience program is to 

provide vocational education experiences either which cannot be provided 

as part_of .the in-school programs or which can be better provided 

• . , . • 

through on-the-job- training (Bowers, 1978). The cooperative work' 

/\ ^ • experience' method is an option wiflch allows students" to .interact with 

employers in the community. This methodology can be particularly 

■ . \ 

, , helpful for those disadvantaged students- who have experienced persistent 

failure within the- traditionaV school environment. The direct, = first- 
hand experience provided in an,^ployment situation allows students both 
to apply their classroom krrowledge to a "i^eal" world situation, and to 
practice the related skills -necessary to successfully hold a jtfb. 

Cooperative education is actually a method of instruction rather- 
than a separate program. It is a method of instructing' students which 
can be used for a 'variety of educatiqnal goals, ranging from occupa-- 
tion.al guidance to skill development. When the cooperative met/od is 
l^S^in conjunction with a particular prografh of instruttion, it becomes 
a cooperative education.- .program (Szoke and Vest? 1979)./ ArTimportant 
alternative educational program can be developed when^he^ooperative 

4 

education method is appjted to tf^ goals of the vocationa/ program fbr 
disadvantaged stu(Jfents. 

* . • WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

P.L> ^4-482, The Vocational Act of 1976, defines disadvantaged - 
students as persons who have academic or economic disadvantages. 
Including persons who have limited Engl-i^hVpeaking ability, and who 
^ require special services,, assistance or programs in order t?enable them- ' 
to succeed in vocational edticatiOn prdgrams ( Federal Register . ApriK7, 
'1977). ■ 

■' 10 ■ . . ' 
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The^Div-ision.,of Occupational. and Technical Education of the U/ S. 
Department ■ if Health, Education, and Welfare .(HEW), has stated "that "in 
further delineating who the disadva/itaged are for purposes of serving 
the'se indjvi'duals under the Vocational Education .Act of 1976 [sic], i.t 
is essential to keep the cause of disadvantagement distinct from its 
effect in an educational context." . For example, students who are not 

. succeeding in the regular vocational curriculum might trace the cause' of 
their disadvantage" to the fact that they have a non--£nglish language 

.background. Identifying Tuch individuals simply as ifienibers of a 
minority group does nat . automatically ^classify them as -disadvantaged. 
On the othe+ihand, educational experiences and services' must be designed 
to overcome effects which anight be limited^ to reading and comprehension 
disabilities or behavioral problems ( Resurge 79 . 1^9*). 

Criteria ' - ' 

According to federal legislation, the criteria for identifying' a 
student as a disadvantaged learner are as follows: 

Academic disadvantage means tKat a person: - 
y 1. Lacks reading and. writing skills;"' 

2. L^icks mathematical skills; or 

3. Performs below grade level. 

• * « « 

Economic disadvantage meane: ' 

1.^ Family income is at or below national poverty J^el; 

• 2. Participant oi: parent(s) or guardi'an of the parti c1-'. 
• • . pant is unemployed^ , >' 

3. Participant or parent(s') of participant is receiving 
public assistance; or' y 

• ,4..- Participant is institutionalized or under State 

guardianshfp ( Federal Register . Section' 104.804, 
' April 7, 1977). ■ ' 

•Limited English-speaking ^ility refers to: - 

1. Individuals who were not born in the United States 
o>* whose native tongue is a language other, than 
English, arid; / . ■ 

^ . ^. Individuals who caiiie from ' environments where a 

-language other than English is dominant,- and by 
,- ' reason therepf, have difficulties speaking 'and 

understanding instruction in the English language- 
mr ( Federal Register . Section 191, October 3, 1977.)." 

.11 ; 



^ ^ Persons with limited Engl isfi-speaking- ability may »e catego- 
rized -on the basis of language fluency: 

1. The individual does not speak, understand, or write- 
English, but may know a few isolated words or 
expressions; • . 

2. The individual speaks and understands English with 
hesitancy and difficulty. With effort. and help, the 
student ckn carry .ori a conversation- in English, 
4nder*stand- at least parts of* lessons,, and follow 

. . simple directi9ns; « ^ 
. 3. '.The individual speaks *and understajjds English 

without apparent, difficulty but displays '^ow 
achievement indicating some language ,or cultural, 
"interference with- "learning* ( Identification 'of ' 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped 'Persw^r . 1977)" ; 

WHEN IS A STUDENT ELIGI&LE?' — 

, In order ^o be consistent with state, requiremervts for vocationsf 
education, a- student will' be considered to be eligible at the 10th, ~ 
-* nth, and- grade levels. However, specific .age requirements exis't 
for cooperative "work training priSgrams. Age requirements are discussed 
in more detail in Section IV.- , " . - 

. . - « . * «^ 

- IDENTIFYING At NE£b' FOR A PROGRAM 

How. does oae know if there:,1s a. need.^to expand tbe -services to >. 
- . disadvaBtajged^s'tud^nts tn a/^chool ^district? • There afre several sources ' 
. ,of infonnalioti whkh sHbuld be expTored in. order to answer this 
qq^stion,^ At will take some time -{.approxiiriately si> to nine monthsf to^ 
cbllect tfie ' resourc? materials -and "clata 'necessary to make\ informa-l 
'•. decision, artd to" plan' and to' implement t\e appropmte program. 

Although the need to develop new se'rvices .for disadvantaged ^students may 
^ already be obvious, it will be-neces/ary to collect adequate' data, which 
;win suppo'»»t t)iis, /ieed. . This data will 0^ helpfuV in gaining support 
for the program from the sch'ool board,^iadministrators^ community, school 
.counselors, teachers, ' employers,- and the state -funding agencies. 
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Furthermore, the collectipn of planning information is essential- in 
order to design programs appropriate for meeting the needs of the stu- 
dents, the school district, ^nd ' the commupit^t. .And, of course, an 
important need of each is that there should be employment opporgtuni ties 
for program partinpants when they are ready to enter the job market. 

^ Sources of Infymation • - \ 

Staff Surv^eys * ^ 

' • * ' • -., 

One .of the best methods to determine if a need existsfor a program 
IS to consult with school . counselors, supervisors, teachers, pupil 
personnel staff (e.g., school psythologists and'social workers) ,. .and 
parents. ;Several general questions can be-lTsked' to obtain the infor- 
mation aeejied fpr the decision-making vtask: 
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1. What is the status of jtudents who perform pdorly on 

achievement tests and aptitude, tests? ^ ' * • 
... ^ Ktff ' ' 

2. What is the status of students, with poor* attendance 

records? • - • 

• . - ^ 

3. What is the status of students with repeated records of 
course failures? - 

4. . Are there significant numbers ,of students whose academic ' 
performance- is affected by the economic status of the 
family? (e.g., unemployed heads of household, welfare, 
recipients, low incom* in relation to family ^sHze) 

5... -Is there a signif icant'^number of students who are below 
grade 'level in mathematics and reatlln^? " 

•6. What happens to students who demonstrate a disinterest in 



school? 
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7. Are^- there large, numbers of students whose in;-school 
and/or ^Jiitiof-sphool behavior is extremely disruptive? 

8. ' Arfe ther^ students who are poorly organized and who are 
, frequently tardy? ^ ^ • 

9. Whatl'is the status of s,tudents who do not partitipate in 
extracurricular ' activ'iti^es and/br who 'have friends 'who 

" are not school oriented? 

The information obtained by answering these questiorft can provi'de an 
Informal ' assessment of the potential heed- for a program for disadvan- 
taged youth. A sample form for; surveying school personnel is included 
as Figure J. The responses should*^ summarised and u^ed to^verify th^e 
Infonhatlon obtained from * Interviews, and general observations.- • These 
data can ^)rovide a support base fo*^ developing services and programs 
which wiir appropriately meet student needs. 

■ ■• 

Follow-up Studies 

Most school districts r^uti^eTy conduct follow-up studies* of their 
graduates and dropouts. These data should bereviiwed to determine; what 
has happened to students who had a ^disadvantaging .condition in" school. 
The follbW^up data "that might be indicative -of a need to Improve 
services include: ' / 

"1. Periods of unemployment after leaving school. 

« * « 

V 2. A series of unrelated entry-level jobs. 

<t , * . ' * 

3. Subminimum Incomes. - 

4. Expressed need for supportive services that might have, 
helped the student perform bet te> wfiile in. school. 
( Handbook of Cooperat1v.e Vocational Education in Illinois 
p.'21). ■ . . ■ - - 
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- FIGURE 1 . 
SAMPLE I^OBM FOR SURVEYING SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



Please indicate the approximate number of students in your class or 
classes who'deipbnstrate the following characteristics: 

' GENERAb CHARACTERISTICS NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

Over "kge ,tor ''grade by at least two years. 

^Has diVficulty conmiunicating in writing 

1)r speaking V * 

Is frequently absent from class with or 

without apparent cause ^ 

Has a. reading level at least two grade" ^ . 

levels below grade placement 

Has a mathematical ability at least two 
grade levels below grade placement * 

h ^ ■ — — 

Exhibits hostile oV* apathetk behavior - , . ' ' 

fieeds" economic assistance to contintii ' ) 
in school;; , m ' • - 

B frequently t^rdy - - 

^, ^ ' < ~ ^ 

Is very disorgafiized and has poor 

work-study skills - _^ * 

•Has a record of subject orxourse failure\ 

over repeated grading periods 

Other indicators b'f special needs: please 

describe below ^ - \ - v 



Name of person providing infonnation: 



Unfortunately the return rate on follow-up studies is typically low* 
Another problem is that'^the students who respond to written surveys tend 
to be those who did not have learning problems-in school. Thereforev^t^ 
will be necessary to develop some alternative methods'^ to obtain informa- 
tion that-wi^n -be more representative of students who were disadvan- 
taged. Follow-up cards, personal, phone calls, and home visits can 
provide supplemental information to the existing follow-up data. (For 
further information see Vocational ^Administrator's Guidebook: .Main- 
streaming Special Needs Students, in Vocational Education)' ? pp. 86-96.) 

Needs of Presently Enrolled Studen ts 

The expressed needs and i^^rests of students may provide ^he most 
j'mportant data for program planning. Two methods /of obtaining needed 
information' are: / * " 

1. * Conduct a student survey; and, • ^ 

2. Conduct ^ series of .individual/group interviews. ^ * 
The survey and interyieJ^ should include questions which will ascertain 
the student's career plans "and interests, plans for further education, 
need, for ' help in order to succeed iri vocational classes, need fdfv 
classes in alternative school settings, need to work in order to remain 
in school, and percei^^d relevance of the existing school programs. 

' Cumulative Records v * - % 

The information contained in cumulative records should be reviewed 
to confi'm] the infomartion expressed by students, school personnel, and 
^parents. The results of aptitude tests-, achievement tests, and interest 
surveys can be a*source for documenting needed seiiyices and programs. 
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CptrenunUy arrd Employer Surveys 
^ .School personnel shQu]d review the most recent^ /urvey information 

- from the community, including data from parents and employers. When the 
infonndtion is 'outdated, a new survey should be initiated. The new 
Survey shouVd seek to identify and include specific information "that 
will help to .identify the anticipated needs of the changing disadvan- 
taged population. ' ', •* 

Community -Resources . •• 

Ther6 are agencies in the state and community which may have d^ata 
l;hat v/ill be useful and which may reduce the data collecting demands on 
h)cal school personnels These agencies include: 

^ ^ •PennsylvanlaDepartment of Education (PDE), Bureau of, ^ 
. Vocational Education - Harrfsburg 

•Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CEJA) 
, Office - Local Community Office 

t» 

' 'Vocational Education. Information Network (VEIN) - 
Millersville, Pennsylvania 

^ L - 'Office of Employment Securities - Local Community Office 

•U.S. Department of Commerce - Washington, D.C. J, 

'U.S. Department of Education - Washington, D.C. 

These agencies may-vbe able to,.provide iflforraati.on on .the number of low 

income families or those who receive welfare payments, such as Aid ''For 

■ Dependlmt Children- (ADC), or Social Security Income (SSI). Employment 

service agencies- can also supply quantitative data on unemployment and 

underemployment rates for persons who do not graduate' from high school, 

\ .-as well as fpr those who have no marketable vocational skills. 
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WHICH TYPE OF PROGRAM^MAINSTREAM', SELF-CQNTAINED, OR CO-OP? " 

, ■ • ■ ^ ■ \ 

% ■ ' .' 

Once the^ data discussed 'earlier have been compilad and summari2ed 
as described, the needs of the students should, then be compared to the 
existing services and programs. It may first be necessary to conduet-an 
inventory of the services and resources which already exist in the 
sc1>ool and community, - Review the results of this <:omparison and. formu- 
late a series of conclusions. Ask other staf^f and faculty to. verify the 
results (Albright, Fabac, and Evans, 1978). It might be helpful to 
present the results to the school staff to further refine the 
conclusions. The identified neecis should 'be prioritized, and program 
development should focus on- th^ needs which have been given the highest 
priorities. The steps described are presented in diagrammatic, form on 
the next page. There are many poss'ible program alternatives that might 
be designed. The three program options described in this ma nu at" are. 
summarized on pages 14, 15, and 16.' Each af 'these programs is then 
described in more detail in Sec-tions .Hi ifl, and IV. 

■■ ' • ■ SAFETY ANDjiACCIDENT 'PREVENTION' PRACTICES 

state and fed|j»al 'regulations sfhalT be incorporated into the 
instructional plans, of all programs. There shall be evidence of safe 
shop conditions and safety practices at aW times'.. (Consult tlie Senior 
Program Specialist, in PDE for specific safety concerns.)' 

STUDENT ORGANIZATION^ 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education "(PDE, 1974), along- with 
the U. S. Office of Education^ (September 1974), encourages the 
establishment of local vocationaj education student organizations. 

' .. ' 18 



SCHEMATIC FOR ASSESSMENT OF NEED AND PROVISION OF MAINSTREAM, 
SELF-CONTAINED, OR CO-OP PROGRAMS FOR THE DISABLED 
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i: Identify. 




t 

2. Identify ^ 


Disadvantaged 




Available 


Students and 




Supportive - v 


Their 




Services 


Needs 




For The 




/ 

/ 


Disadvantaged 



3. Compare 
Needs . 
With 

Available 
Services 



4. Cpnsult 
.Liaise . 
Refine 
Prioritize 



SUMMARY OF flAINSTREAmNTl^ROGRAMS^DISCUSKD IN SECTION iT 



DESCRIPTION 



SPECIALIZED SERVICES 



datTreview indicated 



Stgdents recelve^instruction In 
-the regular classroom/laboratory 
and are expected to achieve- the 
same basic minimum standards. 

The* program prepares students 
for graduation followed by 
employment or post-school 
vocational training.' '> 

Target population: students 
who can partfcipate in.V 
regular vocational program if 
specialized services are 
provided. 



Special instruction materials; e.g;., 
taped instead of written materials, 
movies, filmstrips, vWeo tapes, 
chartSiand other A-V materials, 
simplified step-by-step materials. 

Special suppoctive staff} e.g., 
resource instructors, teacher * 
aides, paraprofessionals, studdnt 
aides, student volunteers. 

Special teaching arrangements; e.g.; 
t§am teaching by vocational and 
resource personnel. 

Flexibility in sche^uling;^. e.g. > 
extended lime to. compete course, , , 
division of course into modules 
with flexibilit/ta^ to number of 
modules completed, competency > 
based instruction, one-on-one 
^individualized instruction. 

Personal and vocatidnal counseling \ 
.and placement services/ 



1. A high proportion of students 
who need additional assistance. 

2. A high proportion of students who 
seem disinterested, unmotivated. 

"3. Students who have expressed the 
need for iiTwediate job placanent 
upon high school graduation. . 

4. Students who are following a 
careeKplan and who are ready 
for vocational training. 



Note: from CO. Szoke anil S. Vest. 
. Compendium , Normal^ Illinois: 
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Handicapped Series. (Adapted fronf To Serve Those Who Are Handicapped) 
Illinois State" Universrity, 1-97^. v w , 




SUMMARY OF SELF-CONTAINED PROGRAMS DISCUSSED IN SBCTION III 



RIPTION 



SPECIALIZED SERVICES 



Program is designed for stu- 
dents whose needs precli/d6 
integration into a regular 
vocational program. 

Students receive instruction 
.in a special class setting.* 

Trtftning is usually of an 
il^troductory nature or is 
designed to provide pre- 
requisite skills for entry 
into a regular vocational 
education sequence. 

Expected jjerformance stand- 
ards wi^ typically differ 
from what is, required of stu- 
dents In^a regular. program; 

. '' ' * 

^Thfs type of program simild 
provi(le^bb entry-level lskilTs 
and attitude adjustment for 
entry in society. . 



Specialized curriculum design . 
that emphasized, easily completed 
task components, entry-level 
job skills, study skills, and 
V career related instruction. 

Courses may be taugh't by voca- 
tional teachers with special 
preparation in instructing the 
disadvantaged or by a team 
teaching approach utilizing 
both vocatiooAf and resource 
personnel r 

Specialized personal and voca- 
tional counseling amd placement 
services should be available to 
all participants" ' 



DATA REVIEW TNDICATED 



1. Students Who are potential 
. . drqpouts and/or eventual 

Job placement mismatches or 
failures. 

2. Students who need intensive 
assistance in acad6mic skill 
development, attitude. develop- 
ment and motivation in order 
to, participate in vocational . 

• progra4ns^Qr eml)loyment. 



Note; fryom, C.o; Szoke and S. Vest. Handicapped Series. (Adapted from to Serve Those Who Are Hanrflcap'^ed)' In 
Compendium , Normal .^Illinois: Illinois State University. 1979. . ^ nanaicappea; in 
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* SUMMARY OF COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 'programs DISCUSSED IN SECTION IV 

- ■• ■ ■ . - ■ ■ 




DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


DATA RFVIFW TNDTrATFD 


V 

• 


Method is Used to provide on- 
the-job training to reinforce 
the" relevance of career related 
instruction. 

Students attend a-€arfeer Related 
CI ass' and oth^r high school 
classed, pTus participate in on- 
the-job experiences at a 
training station. 


^Specialized career related class. 

« ^ ■* 
Extens/ive guidance and placement- 
• services. 

Economic assistance through paid 
employment. 


1. Students who need economic 

assistance in order to stay 

V , in 'school. ' ' ' ' 
-* 

2. Students who'^T+e'w the school \ 
^-environment as irrelevant to* 

their needs y students who ° 
. would profit from an alternative 
. learning environment. • \ . 




In-school transition usually is 
one-lialf day, allowfng students 
to earn nioney on 'the job in 
order to rernain in school. 

« 

• • 

' ^Program is designed to develop 
the necessary social skills-, 

, career attttujdes, and habits 
necessary fpr employment tenure - 
or even entry into other voca- 
tional programs. 


^Transition sery ices, between school 
and work. . ^ '• 

Individualized Work Training Plans. 

Support tn career related academic 
subjects. 


3. Students wh^^^e potential 
dropouts or-#o have 

dropped out.' - \ 

4. ^s^udents who have had difficulty 

, *in making a successful transition 
from school to work.' 




^ • * • . 1 . • r-"^^ — 

Notiej- from C.O.^Szoke and S, Vest. Handicapped* Series. (Adapted from To^ Serve Those Who^re Handicapped) in 

Compendium, Normal. Illinois: Illinois State Univer<;it:y, 1<17Q. ^ w i ^ . 
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Once, established., the organizations are to be administered as an 
integral part of the vocational education. curriculums^ " ' 

Students should be encouraged to join and particTpate in regular 
student org^^f^tions such as the Future Farmers of America (FFA)> 
Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA), Vocational, and Industrial 
Clubs of America (VICA), Home Economics Related* Occupations (HERO)', 
Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA), Future Homemakers of 
America. (FHA), Health Occupations- Students of America (HOSA), and 
Industrial Arts 'Student Association (lASA).' 

A checklist which could be useful 'fdr administrators who are 
organizing a -vocational program' for disadvantaged students is- on the 
following page.' . > ^ 
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A CHECKLIST FOR ORGANIZING A VOCATIORAlTPROGRAM 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

TASK * . 

COMPLETED. jASKS • * ^ 

1. Detennine and verify the need for the iJrogram. 

2. Confer with Department of Education* staff, regional 

consultants. Intermediate unit personnel, local adml/ils- 
tratlon, guidance personnel, vocational director, and 
other school personnel to discuss and plan program feasi- 
bility. Speclfdcally determine the: ' 

a. direction of program 

b. goals and objectives 

c. daily time schedule 

d. class size; minimums and maximums 
length of program 

f. Instructor quallflcatlonfi 

g. . counseling* services f 

h. other Items 

f* 

3, Determine the overall philosophy of the program and 

develop policy statements. 

4. Identify roles for school personneT In the program: 

superintendent, principal / supervisors, counselors, 
teachers, support staff. 

— ^5. Sejrure stRe Approval ,and school board approval to 
operate program. 

.6. Acquaint faculty with the goals and scope o f^flrogram . 

7. Fonn an advisory committee and conduct meetlngT.TAdvl- 

sory codwlttee members should Include representatives 
from busfness- and Industry, parents, teachers, coun- 
selors, and support personnel. 



8. Define responsibllitfes of the teaclwr or teacher- 
coordinator. 

9. Establish basis for the Identification of students.- 

10, Determine teaching facilities needed for program. 

Establlsl^ location of classroow space, and teacher's 
office. V, 



11 

12. Confer, with students^d parent? to. obt«4a.partic1pation 



Lonrer.wlth students, and 
approval. * 

13. Select certified program Instructor. 

: 14. Encourage the Instructor to participate In In-service and 

pre-servlce programs, workshops, and seminars related to 
the vocational education of the disadvantaged. ' 
* — - • • 

' 15. Fonmjl^te currlculym plan for administration and advisory 

committee approval. *^ -.^ 

Sef up a system for ptrsonal and vocational counseling 

/ , ^ ^ services. ^ ' 

17. Evaluate progress of program via' student, teacher and 

parental assessments. 

< 'IS. Send evaluation reports to appropriate School personnel, 

employers, advlscrry committees. Department of Education, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, and others. 

19. File' appropriate reports required-^by the Department of' 

Education In Harrlsburg. ^ ^ ^ 

•No curriculum shall receive vocat1o<ial education payments until It4ias 
^•JnHfESr''!*^ r^L OeP^'*^"^ of Education. See the Regulations, 
Standards and Guidelines fo r Vocational Educatlnn . 1978, fo r complete 
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SECTION II . 

REGULAR VOCATIONAL CLASS PLACEMENT: ^ , 

•A MAINSTREAMING APPROACH* 

THIS SECTION CONTAINS: . 

' •DEFINITION ^ 20 ^ 

•ADVANTAGES ' 20 

•DISADVANTAGES ......... \" 21 

•CORRICULUM. 22 

' Program Objectives' ■* . . . 22 

' 'y Support JServices 22. 

' \:Class Size 26 

- •TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 26 ^ 

. * 



Needs Students in .Vocational Education , Center for Vocational Personnel* 
Preparation, June 19X?., Indiana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 



Pennsylvania. • / 
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- ' DEFINITION ' ' 

Under the mainstreamlng -approach, students who have academic and/or 
economic disadvantages enroll in regular vocational classes, for 
example, mechaifics, horticulture,' electronics, home ^co^^cs. The 
effect that the disadvantaging condition has on the student's perform- 
ance in the vocational class is assessed, and app?opriate supportive 
services are-^identif led to help the student to succeed. -Once identi- 
fied, the supportive services are coordinated an^ monitored to ensure 
the student continues to receive the needed assistance. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE MAINSTREAMING APPROACH 

1. The environment of the regular class allows the student to 
interact with ^^variety of students. in the typical environ- . 
ment: In most vocational classes, this environment simulates 
; r- the environment of the real work world, thus the students have 

the opportunity to expertence a realistic approximation of the ~" 
work world prior to job placement. As a result, the student 



/ 



\ 



will be better prepared ^for a 'successful transition from 
school to work. ^ ^ * ' » 

2. More students will- be served through placement^ in regular 
existing programs :than.'lf all disadvantaged students ■ were 
placed in smaVI sised se.lf-contained programs. 

3. The supportive services, and teaching techniques iden-tffted for 
dilsadvantaged students can be beneficial for many nondisadvan- 
taged ftudents in the cVass. 

4. The supportive services .and teaching techniques used for 
disadvantaged studelits have been found to result in a more 
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elficient use 'of teacher time, and in more effective teaching 

for all students. ' 

The mainstrBaming\«pproach is in direct compliance with the 

dnfeent of federal regulations regarding • the placement of 

disadvantaged students in the most appropriate learning envi- 

ronment. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE MAINSTREAMING APPROACH - 

Some' students may not be appropriately served in a -regular 
classroom environment and may need more specialized services 
than can be provided in the regulaic. class.' For these students, 
other options should be investigated. • 

Some students may not be able to participate in vocational 
classes because* they have already dropped out of school or 
because they are absent too frequently to profit from' the 
instciJCtional services. For these students, an outreach 
program or a cooperative' work experience program jjia^e more 
appropriate. 

Some vocational teachers do not feel that^hey have been 
adequately trained to provide the specialized services neces- 
sary for disadvantaged students. ,It is essential that in- 
service education bi provided to help these teachers acqufre 
necessary compentencies. It will also be important that the 
supportive services available within the school..be made known 
to these teachers- so that they can benefit from' the services 
and expertise of persons w.ith specialized training. 
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4. It. is commonly stated that disadvantaged -students require too 

* * * ' ' 

much teacher?' time. It is true that the tec^iniques suggested 
• in this Manual may^ require additiohal time* ancT effort on the 

, part of the teacher.-* However, the majority of this extra time* 
will be "start-up" time*. Once the program is in place and the 
procedures become more routine, teaching . should become both 
more- efficient and more effective. 

CURRICULUM . 

ProqraJn Ob.iectives . % \ 

The content of the vocational class, the goals, and the objectives 
for disadvantaged students will be the same as for^ll other students. 
The curriculum strategies and techniques used" will need to be selected 
to correspond to the individual student's needs, interests, and abili- 
ties. The same* technique will probably not be effective for every- 
disadvantaged student. The instructor must assess the student's- capa- ' 
bilities and interests on an "individual basis in order to select or 
develop appropriate methods and techniques (Weisman, 1973). 

.Support Services j 

The provision of supportive services is perhaps the most critical 
component of the mainstreaming approach.. Many support services already 
6xist within the .school setting. Itjs helpful to ief^ntify the support- 
ive services which exist so that" the teacher can- utilize the services 
with the disa^dvantaged studgnts enroTled in the vocational program." 
Figure 2 provides a sampT.e form which can be used to record the support 
services available within the school and.cpmmunity (Phelps, 1976). Once 
developed, . the form can provide a readfly available resource document 
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'FIGURE 



Program: 



SCHQOL* ANd COMMUNITY RESOURCE INVEnTOR^X 



District 



Date: 



Career- 
Related • 
Instruction 



Special/ 

Supportive 

instruction 



R«sourc« 

Contact Person 



Schoo)*(3) J 



SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Titie or 
Responsibility 



* Location 
and Phone 



Uuvelopcrs: 



Description of Specific 
-^RMOurce or Service 



Special/ 

Supportive 

Services 



Counseling 



1 

Cooperative 
Work 

Hxperience/Uork 

Study 



TV. 



Instructional 
Media and 
Materials ^ 



Other 
School 
Raspurce:i 



^Adapted from: Phelps. A. L.. Instructional development for spec ial needs learners: An ^nservlce resourrP n.HH.: 1976. 
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Federal/state, 
. Agency 
R«sourcc3 



Conmunlcy 
Agenclei/ , 
Oqe^anilaclons 



Industry/ 
labor ' V 

Organlxacions ? 



Citix«n/ 
^ '^Special , 
I Interest 

Croups 



Ochar Conmunlcles 
Ratfourcki' ^ 




FIGURE, 2 (C6nt4^) 

,j ^ \ SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCE 'iNVENtORY 



ProgVam: 
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when a teacher identifies specific student needs. The supportive 

■ services already available within the district might include: 

Remedial Reading 'Instructor • 

Remedial Mathematics rnstru,ctor' ■ - ' 

Media Specialist 

Personal and/or Vocational Counselor 
School Psychologist 

School Social, Worker ^ - ' • 

In-service Coordinator/Instructional Supervisor . 
CETA Coordinator 
■ Intermediate Unit Personnel • • 

^^^^^^^iBrarian » 

These personnel shpuld .be contacted to detennine'th^i nature, of services 
that they might be able to provic^e to both the tecTcher and the student. 
Whenever pcfssible, a cooperative jnstructiona-l agreement should be 
developed to ensure needed services are provi^ within the program 
goals for vocational education. If it is not possible to~ arrange 
specific services from the above personnel,- the^ other teachers of the 
students' should ^be contacted to determine if instruction might be 
coordinated to- complement the student'^s career/vocational goals. For 
example, the English teacher could /be as^«^d to- seWgt 'assignments that 
would .enhance the student's reading of . vocational materia,ls! The' 
physical education '.teacher could be -asked, to utilize es which 

would increase the ^student's strength and coordinat\on needed to. perform 
vocational tasks. Each oif these services should then be formulated into 
an Individualized Employability Plan for each' disadvantaged student. 
(This plan would be similar- to the' Individualized Education' Program 
[lEH^that is required for handicapped students.) The written Employa- 
/^bilit^ PTan has two major advantages:' 

(1) 'It serves as- a ^coocjLi nation vehicle for identifying and 
impl^enting the supportive services needed by the 
aStudent. ^ ' ^ ' 



(2) It 'provides a method of monitoring student progress on 
the individualized program. 
Th| IndividuaTTzed Eraployability Plan shouVd contain the student^s long 
range, goals for vocational education, the instructioniil objectives as 
they relate ^to the long range goals, and the supportive services needed 
.by tbfi student. A fcopy of the plan should be given to all support 
personnel, to the student and to the parents. . — 

CI ass- Size 

Although a smaller class size would be ideal for working with 
disadvantaged students in a mainstream situation, this alternative is" 
not always financially possible or practical. It is suggested that the 
Regulations. Standards, and Guidelines for Vocational Education . Penn- 
.sylvania Department of Education, 1978, be "consul ted in order to comply 
with eachl/ocatlonal service area's- specific requirements. 



TEACHER "QUALIFICATIONS 



^Because* the teacher is the regular vocational instructor, no addi- 
tional certificates or licenses are required. It is suggested that the 
teacher participate in various relatelf in-servlW activities. 

Ttfomfts .Cooke (1978), in af study comple'ted at The Pennsylvania State 
University, suggests that certain characteristics are^- dominant among 

* 

tearchers who are successful; in ^orjcing with disadvantaged students. The 
study showed that tK,ese instructvs '.J^nd ta' have> scores in the 
following areas: • " . ~ 

, . Endurance ; Typically self-control led and respons'lhlp. 



Order: . Dsually sincere and dependable , but 'not at the cost of 
' individuality and' spontaneity. • 
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Deference ; Typfcally conscientious and dependable . 
Teachers who work with disadvantaged students should have: 

LA wide range of communication , skills especialj^in assertive- 

ness; confrontation, empathy, and ability to motivate. 
2. Special abiliti'es to deal effectively with crisis situattpns 

inrschool, tflre^ tr a fning station, a^nd in other appropriate* 

circumstances. 1 

These characteristics of j teachers^b^ld be considered by administnatSrs 

when enrolling disadvantfiged student^ in vocational classes. 

i ^ • 



. J- 
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■■ 'V SECTION III 

V SELF-C0N,TAINE9 PROGRAMS 

'v. 

THIS SECPION CONTAINS: * 

•DEFINITION 

•ADVANTAGES 

_ •DISADVAN'TAGES .■ 

' •CURRICULUM. 

Program Objectives. . ., •. . . 

Length of Program 

•Time Scheaules ^ . 

Class Size 

•AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
OR COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS?. . 

^ •SUGGESTED FIELDS OF TRAINING. . . 

.•PHYSICAL FACILITIES , 'r. 

•TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 
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-DEFINITION 

A self-contained class for disadvantaged students is a program 
designed to provide 'intensive' igjlividualized .instruction for students 
who have not been able to succeed in the regular classroom environment 
even though supportive -services were provided. The class is also 
designed to assist students who present a high risk of dropping out of 
tlie traditional school environment. Also provided is a sequential 
course of study which may include career exploration, vocational orien- 
tation, -vocational preparation, empfoyability^and survival skills, and 
general academic skill development. In most cases, a student spends 
most of the school day in a situation where the teacher serves basically 
'^^^'^^cilitator of learning and gu'idance or teaches all of the related 
subjects i.e», mathematics, social studies, etc. This teacher also 
makes arrangements fqr students to participate in regular vocational 
classes and job training experiences when the student demonstrates an 
appropriate level of readiness. - " ' ' 

4 

ADVANTAGES OF SELF-CONTAINED PROGRAMS " . 

. 1. The sjtudent's educational program^, is coordinated by one- 
teacher who serves as an advocate for the student. 

2. Students receive experiences which assist them to grow in • 
their personal life, educational development, and in career 
preparation. 

3. .An intensive individualized program, is designed for each 

stutient which is directed toward ;:ealistic career development 
'and which is based on activities which have an obvious Vela- 
tionship to the student's growth. 
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4. The smalJ class size and the continuous program scheduling 

allows for per-sonalized institution services for each student. 

• u 

DIS;^VANfAGES OF SELF-CONTAINED PROGRAMS 

1. Only a small number of students can be served through a self- 
contained program. 
?. The atmosphere of the self-conta^iVied class may provide an 
'artificially sheltered environment and security for some* 
• students unless deli^rate steps are taken to gradually r'e- 
integfate them into regular classes. 

3. Some students may not wish to participate in the program if it 
appears to' resemble a "special education" program which is 
ridiculed by other students.-- , - 

4. Jhis" program may remove students from their peers who could- 
, serve as' role models for appropriate' behaviors. 

- • ' • CURRICULUM 

Program Objectives '\ ^ • 

Tfie^program objectives of a self-contained class are designed to 
help students to: . .' ' ^ 

• 1. Acquire a positive perception of the contribution they 
can make in the School and work environment.* 
Develop attitudes, habfts, and competencies necessary for 
successful, job adjustment ancj, occupational readiness. 
3,.\ y Acqujre the academic .skills needed to successfully pursue 
^ an entry-level vocational skill. 



4. Develop the .decision-making skills needed to pursue a 
vocational choice through wide-ranging career exploration" 
activities and individual vocational counseling. 

Length of Program , . "v ' ' 

The length of participation-^ in a sel^-contained program can yary 
. depending upon . the^ student's needs. . It will be important to mairrtain 

. flexibility in 'program scheduling so that a student can progress to' 

*' ' ' ■ 

alterative program structures such as regular vocational class, coopep- 
•atiYe work experience program, and/or the regular academic curriculum. 
However, the one semester or year-long. structure can be used to define 
-the- 'program activities. Once again, .provisions must be made for stu- 
■f^. • • dents to re-enter the more traditional structures whenever possible . 

' V 

Time Schedules . 

9 

The student schedule should be developed so that no stiident is 
scTieduled to^ tightly unO^ss this is necessary to achieve graduation 
status. It is suggested that orte class period of time {i.e., 60 
minutes) be .devoted to instruction related tp employability and job 
' -^procurement skills.- Four class pferiods of time (i.e., 240 minutes) 



should be spent in job prepSVation 



, through-.^a'^cooperative work -experi- 



ence program or in the regular vocational- program. Additionally, one 
;cTass period (i.e., 60 minutes) should be directed toward the develop-: 
nient of skills in the academic subjects ^heeded tojneet the individual- 
student's needs and requirements fdr graduation. The portions .of •th> 
school' day needed to fulfill theseN^cademic requiremoints might be 
scheduled to acconlhiodate blocks of students who have th^ same fnstruc- 
tional needs. . -- » • 
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Class Size - . 

.The size of the class should be determined by the type of curricu- 
lum plan, size of the classroom^ type of classrbom and equipment, number 
of work stations,' safety requirements of students, and requirements of 
regulatory agencies.^ 

AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OR 
COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS? 

'The self-contained program for disadvant<iged*yoirth ctn be operated 
in both the area vocational -technical school and the comprehensive high 
school. The area vocational -technical school can add to the flexibility 
of vocational program alternatives available to students. Related class 
instruction can be accomplished in either setting depending upon 
resource availability. 

SUGGESTED FIELDS OF TRAINING- 

All fields of vocational education'might be considered as potential 
fields of training for disadvantaged students. Program placement should 
be based on student interest ^and need artd should hold the promise of 
providing realfstic and gainful employment upon^^ graduation. 

PHYSICAL -FACILITIES • 

♦ ■ — ' 

The school should furnish adequa.te classroom space for related 
instructional activities. Th^ classroom shouljl be large enough* to 
^comfortably accommodate jstudent desks or, preferably,, tables and chairs. 
It is suggested that iTn individual ' conference .area be provided and 
equipped with a desk and filing cabinet. Classroom equipment that will 
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facilitate instruction might include: bulletin board, overhead pro- 
jector, screen, full length mirror,- cassette players, study carrels, 
vjdeo-tape equipment, and other related audio-visual , equipment^ 

. 'TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 

I 

1. The instructor should meet the ijiinimum qualifications for 
certific^ion in the vocational se'rvice %re'a to be taught 
(i.e., if vocational instruction's to be the primary area of 
emphasis, -the - teacher^ must' b§ certified in the appropriate 
occupational area). * ' 

2. It "is suggested that the vo^'tional instructor should have had 
;at least one year of classroom teaching experience. 

3. It .is also recommended that the instructor should have had 
some employment 'experience outside of the educational field. 

4. The instructor should be knowledgeable of school and community 
support services. - ' 

5. - The instructor should have -the .desi/e and determination to 
.workj«th disadvantaged -students, arid to make home visita- 
tions.^^ " , 

6. It is desirable for instructors of related class activities to 
have had experience in special education, guidance, remedial 
reading, as well as coursework in career and vocational educa- 

. tion. 
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' DEFINITION • ' ^ ^ 

A' cooperative work experience program is a meffiod of instruction 
for providing 'vocational education through a cooperative arrangement 
between schools and emplayfers. Students receive part-time general 
education instruction and related job,, information in the school and 
occupational preparatory training through part-time employment. 

ADVANTAGES OF" A COOPERATIVE W()RK' EXPERIENCE PRaORAM 

1. ^ Provides students with the opportunity to relate school 

"experiences to occupatlona^l interests. 

2. Stjidents have the opportunity to participate in an adult 
environment and to experience the responsibilities associated 
with employment. ' / 

3. The program provides experiences whfch wITl-aid in the school- 
to-work. transition for disadvantagedJtudents.' 

4. ^ The related Instruction is designed to supplement the 'skills 

needed^ by the students in the employment situation. Training* 
station instruction will rely less on the stQdent's abllity'to 
read and will; be based on demonstration ,from the work super- 
visor. • • • 

5. "The articulation of classroom instruction, training station 

learning experiences, and student organization.^ activities 
contribute to the development of competency and confidence 
^- ^needed by, the student.' 

6. Cooperative work experience provides a means of coordinating 
the home, school , -community, and work environments- for the 
student. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF .A COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE ' PROGRAM 

^ 1. Student scheduling can sometimes be difficult to arrange. 

2. Transportation may impose some limitations on training station 
options. • , 

3. Some students may receive 'minimal on-the-job training experi'- 
^ ences and single skills or limited skills for advancemer^t. 

CURRICULUM . 

Objectives 

... . ■ i , • 

The general objectives of a -cooperative work experience progrSm are 

as follows: 



if training in 



1* To providt training in those vocational areas not 
• presently being offered at the vocational-technical 

^ schooT or com|irehensive high school. ^ «a 
J. To serve the students who are unable to gain admission to 
' a vbca^tional program due to over-subscription. 
/ 3, To serve students who may need to drop out of school * 
because of finar>cial, domestic, and/or scholastic prob- 
lems. 

4. . To provide training for students who need an alternative 
fonn of- educa?tion which' meets their unique need. (Penn- 
sylvania DepaVtment of Education, 1978.) ' 

Method of Instruction 

To qualify as the cooperative method of instruction, the procedures 

\ ■ J 

used shotild confprm to the^^lowjng set of criteria: 
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* The procedures used must provide . the student with directed 
learning- experiences in an actual empldyment situation which 
are correlated with classroom instruction in_the school. 

1 — * 

The primary purpose of the .procedure used must 'be one of 
. instruction. If the primary goal becomes one of providing 
work-study students with, financial assistance or inducements 
to remain in school, it can na longer qualify as a' cooperative i 
ui^hod of instruction. While federal and- state funded work-- 
study programs have sound purposes, they are not considered^ 
cooperative education. 

The instruction offered must be foeu^ecf upofr the^ student's, 
•current level of career development. Since the method of 
instruction. is built around each student's* need, the concept 
Of individualized instruction must be established as a. quali- 
fying criterion. ■ ^ . 
-The experiences gained on the job must -occur in a "training 
station" wher*e the employer " accejyts the r'espons'ibility for 
providing instruction as a "training sponsor." HThis arrange- 
ment assures that 'the student-qnployer. relationship is 
consistent with the educational . goals of this method of, 
instruction. * ■ ■ 

The in-school instruction designed for the student's * career 
development must be correlated closely witij the s.equence of* 
experiences- gained' by the student at the training statiofi. 
This, guideline, is in keeping. with the requirement. that th>is 
methWofytnstruction' be bui-lt around studentnTeedsNtfui) the 
concept of iitdividualized instruction .(Szike and ^^est, 197ft). 



6* Written training agreements and Individual student^ training 
j plans must be - carefully developed;jmd agreed upoa-^ by the 
^ employer, training sponsor, student, and coordinsbtor. A 
sample traini^4greement is includedl as Figure 3/ ' 



Length' of Program ' / ' . * 

- students mm participate, in a cooperative work experience -program 
for one or twcu/ears. Typ+cally, a student would enroll .i^ a cbopera- 
tive work exp,erience program for one year. If a, student enrpll^ for two 
years,, extra e ffort s should be made t6:^en sure the reUted class instruc- 
tion is not repetitive for the student, and that the training site is 
appropriate to the stu dent's advanci ng progress and'career goals. 

Th6 program requirements, in accordance with the . Pennsylvania 
Oepai*'tment ,of Education regulations,- standards, and rfuideline's 'are as 
foltoiis: Co l* . , ^ 

«? ' ' . Twjj'Jrear J?rog*'am 

^ , (a^ mininuni%aff420:?: .mfmjtes per week of general 
^ r^elated, tMoiry Itandi specific ictirricular content. 

, ' , (b) Placin^ift-o?. flth ^de students would be where' this' 
^ experience 'is e^^^ia-1-*. to ipe'et' the needs p4.tndi-' 
Pvidua] students.,.'^''-"" « • " 

. ;.; # • ■ 

, (2) .Twelfth Grade ' » 



' (a) .Minlmumjof 120 - 280 ti^ute's per -week o,f general • 
related**' tl^ory .arid ^ spe5ffic curricular' content. 



(b) Minimum of -IS houri of cooperitive work experience' 
each week. (Minimum of; 3^0 minutes is required of a 
two-year cooperative diversif4ed occupations" prog i^m 
of general related' theory and specific cu^rieular 
content. .. This may be; done by a minimum of" 160' 
minutes each year.j /'* t 



. , FIGURED 

SAMPLE TRAINING AGREEflEIlT 

I " ■ 

TRAINING AGREEMENT FOR VOCATIOI/aL CCX)PERATIVE EDUCATION 

^nwtjmfits Vocttton^ education B9fittmtont •ntf Snodsfdt and Ptnntrtvtttf f^dtm CfiM Ubot L»w$ B0Qutn § Wnntn Tnimng Agr0§rmrrt 
and Trtmmf Plan tor Cscff Student m • Vocational Coopan t twa education ^ro^am. ^ 



Stit4anx Hama \^ - . S»bc»«'i Security No. . 

Bv^Mi(9 ^ - Worti Pvcmit No. 



Ww<iivH(M*ri ^ ^ MnfiHifl fUM of Pay 



TRAINING AGENCY RES^NSlSJUTlCS: " ^ . < 

t Th« trMiirtf J9tncv will adh«ft to M\ %xaxa and ^dtral rtguiaiions r««ardlng amploymtnt. diild labor iawi. minimum wagn and workman's 

eomptmatiOA. **• 
7 ThT studtnt will ba 9n«n a vanaty o( v«ork a««9n(n*«tn and ba niparvnad by an axptnanoad parson. " 

3 A oar todtt avaHiation of iob pro^ratt wril ba mada by tha trawimq «jparvt$or on a rating form providad by tha school. 

4 Tha training Mparvisor imU arranga a^laranoa with tfia coQ^at*r whan ^trainaa probfam antat. 
S. Tha training ^omor will proviria n«ca«ary tafaty Mmructton throughout studant training par fod. 

6 Tranm^igancv wiNnotamplov asiudant'laamar todisplaea aragularworkar. .^^f^ ^ 

7 Expoauraioh^rardoutwArkVwIlbrincidanral to tha stu^t-laarnpr's training and not apart of tha atudant<laynar's tratning program. 
B. Wofk whichMt hazardous ihalt ba^tarminam and for shon pariods of tima. 

STUOENT.LCAllNeil IIESM)NSttlUTtE4i,^ 

1 it<idant>laamaf agraat toparform iSMSignad dutiat in a loyal mannar and woric to tha baft intarait of all conoarnad. 

2. Studanf %graa< to raport lOb proMamt to' training aupatviior and coordinator. 

3. Tha ttudant wHI acfiara to ^smpany poii^^mplavmant may ba tarminatad for tha sama raawns aa ragular amployaas. 

4 . Tha tiudant-laamar must ba ragular in attandanoa at school and on tha }ob. if ittxabla to raport to work, tha amployar and coordinator will ba 
notif iad bafpra tha start of tha normal work day. 

5. ^Tha studant-laamar's amptoy man t will ba tarmmatad upon wi thdrawal from school . 

SCHOOL RCS^NSIttLITtiS > 
t . Tha program is undar tha diract supanriiion of a cartif tad cooparativa aducatm^ coe^ator /instructor. 

2. Tha studmt-laamaf wiN raoawvj^atad instruction and safaty instruction from tha occupational instnictor or tha cooparativa aducation 
cootfmator/instructof pnof to too placa«nant. 

3. rha cooparativa aAication coordinator/mtrucsor will visit tha ttudant and trainmg suparvtsor on a ragular basis Yt tha training nta. 

4 Tha coordmaror will mwasttgata compatibilily, of lOb circumtttnoas with raouiramants for studant attainmant of ad|vanca standing in an 
apprantwaihip program upgn graduation from h igh school. ^ 

5 Studant rr^insportation. lyiranca and attandanca at school and work ihouid ba covarad by school poltcy 



eMnOYeSS of vocational COO^BBATIVS education STUDBNTS ma not di$eriminaf m anvtoyfrfant, aduoational programt or 
aetmtm, baaad on raea. sar, handicap, or bacaoaa a panon a a daablad vataran or a vataran of tha Vtatnam Sra. TNt ooIicy of nondiscrimination 
§»tandt f all othar l^iy protactad c/autticationt. httficatton of tHit policy h m accordanca ¥nth ttata and fadaral Urn indudmi Titfa IX of tha 
education Amandmantt ot 1972 and Sactiont 503 and 504 of tha RHiaMitation Act of 1973. 

4 

Tha mamorandunt it tor tha pwpota ot outlimnf tha a§raamaht batwaan tha achool and amployar on tha condition* of training to dt'givan a ttudant 
tmitaon tha/ot. It, thtrafpra, thouldnotbamtarpratadtYaltharagancyataiataldocumantor any farm of bmdint contract, 

Ms tha undarsignad agraa to tha conditions and statamants cPntamad in this agraamant. 



Nrant or GuarAan 0«a 



giw»la»ar Oasa * «frirtc9ai or AVTt Diraatar " 



•^^0"^* Vocational cooperative education; Training agreement and trai ni 
plan for Pennsylvania ; 1980, Reprinted with pennTssion. 
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... . 40 . 

One-Year Program (12th Grade) ' 

V 

(1) Minimum -of SO^minutes per day of general related theory 
and specific cijrricular content.. 

(2) Minimum of 10 hours^of cooperative work experience each 
- < week* 

Time Schedule • „ 

A typical daily^ schedule for a student enrolled in a cooperative 

Work experience program would be as follows: 

t 

, PERIOD - ACTIVITY 

1 Regular Academic Class 

2 Regular Academic Class 

3 Related Class Instruction 
4* Lunch 

5 - On-the-job Training • 

6 ' On-the-job Training 

7 - ^^"""'^^^"J^'^ Training 

8 On-the-job Training 

Age Requirements 

^ Sixteen years-of-age is generally the minimum jfle for employment in 
any occupation othef than those non-agricul'tural occupations declared 
hazardous >y the /Secretary of Labor.- It will be necessary for the 
teacher-coord i-natbr to reyiew the appropriate Child Labor Lalfs and the 
State Labor Laws in this j^gard,- Fourteen and fi-fteen year-old minors 
may be emp_loyed\jn a variety of nonmanufacturing and nonhazardous occu-. 
■ pations. outside school hours for limited daily and weekly hours but not 
^ before 7:00 a.m. -or after 7:00 p.m. (9:00 p.m. June 1 through Labor 
.Day). ' ' ' 
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The teacher-coordinator should require all students to obtain proof 
of their birth^date as evidence of their age to provide* protection for 
the employer, school, and student. Contact the . superintendent of 
schools in ^our distrjct for specific details. r 

Fields of Training .' . 

Cooperative wort experience„programs can |»e applied to all fields 
W trailing. It is important to identify" the essential personal charac- 
tenstics demanded by the job and to match these requirements to the 
student's abilities. See Pennsylvania Department of Education^ Regula- 
tions, Standards, and Guidelines for Vocational Education . (Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, 1978) for further information. 



Class Size 



The re^pmmended class size for a cooperative work experience class 
is twenty students per class period.- It is sugggested that a teacher- 
coordinator should teach 50 minutes per day of related instruction and 
tIjat the remainder of the time be spent in the coordinatySrTof learning 
experiences at the training station with classroom instruction. This 
coordination ^quires a minimum of abqut one-half hour per student p*er 
week^ The coordination* activities include visits to. ■ the training 
stations, parent?, and commuhi.ty contacts as well as individual contact 
with the student in school. • * . ^ 
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WORKLOAD'^OF THE TEACHER-COORDlNATOR 

1.^ About one-half hour per weeic per student is needed to super- 
vise students on the job. 
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2. Optimally^ no teacher-coordinator should be responsible for 
the supervisiffh' ot more than twenty to twenty-five disadvan- 

, tage^students in order to allow ^sufficient timq. f or teaching 
duties,, development Of work stations, vocational counseling, 
^ and oh-the-job supervisipq^of student learners. .Of^ course, 9 
full-time coordinator with no teaching duties will be'able'^to 
^ - superv^§ a greater number of students. 

3. Specific allocation, of teaching and coordination responsibili- 
ties may vary. Program components under the jurisdiction of a 
teacher-coordinator may. include: 

Job-related class . 
On-campus work stations - 
* In-the-community work stations 4 
- Career class . . " ^ ^ ^ 

On-the-job observation . ^ - ..f 

TRAINING PLAN 

*• • 4 

A training pUn should be formulated before the student is placed 
at the work site* The student, employer, and work experience coordina- 
tor can assess the" student '5, needs in the training station and adjust 
the plan two to three weeks after the student is on _t'he job. 

V The training pla'n should include tfie*skills that will be learned at 
the training station and at school. The student'? progress on the 

* *' \ > 

activities in the training plan should be monitored and revisions should 
be' made as needed. A sample training plan is Included as.FiguH 4. 



FIGURE 4 
SAMPLE TRAINING PLAN 
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TRAINING PLAN FOfVVOC^kTIONAL OOOPEBATIVE EDUCATION 

♦ ' 

VocMioMt I J Agftcuftur* \ \ Dtstftbuttve edtiedt$on | J Komt feortomict | t Diwrpft^tf Oceupsttons 



SliKknt'Ltamtr . 
Trtmin^ Agency 
Training Suptrvbor . 



T«(«phont 
Ttlfphont 



♦ r 



^gnttum: Co^ Coordinator/lnftnictor , 
trainmg Supfvtsor ^ — 



Oatt 
Oite 



Approxtimw 



Training Activitits 
(Induda S^itrv Factors) 




•Ptffomwnct Evaluation , 



Training SuptrViwr . 



Tkntral Commtnts 



Trainm^ Aeiiviiias may ba nrKXIifiad during tht graining txD«rianoa, 
chanqtt ihouidapptaron tfatninqplan 



^^omx Vocational cooperative education: Training agreement and traini 
• plan for Pennsylvania , 198Q> Reprinted with pennis^ion. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 'options 



On Campus Placement , . ^ ' * - v ^ 

Students who are not yet capable of" holding* an in-'^he-community 
%^rK station may be ready for controlled work station experience 
On-campus stations provide for close supervision and training and 
, reduced employer expectations.' Students have the opportunity of 
learning acceptable wtfrk habits and attitudes with a reduced chance "of 
failure. The^e stations are frequently successful transitional steps to 
in-the-coiTBnunity jSb training employment'. 

There are two basic site options in this category: 

° On-Site: Placement at a work station located on the 
V . site' where the student is enrolled.. 

Off-Site: Placement at a work station located on school 
district property other than that of s.Ue 
enrollment. - ' 

It is suggested that on-campus placement be used as- a means to introduce 
work reJated responsiblities to disadvantaged students. Once the stu- 
dents have developed the appropriate job related skills,, off -campus 
placements can be made with greater success. 

In-the-Community Placement 

. The majority of students should have an opportun-ity to participate^ 
in in-the-community training, stations. As mentioned, on-campus sta"tions. 
intend to be too "sheltered" and should be considered a transitional stage, 
only. Measures indicating that a student, is ^ ready for competitive 
employment include: " ■ ^ ■. ' -> 

1., Practicaf^knowledge of interview techniques. 



J. 
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2. Tec^inieal skills sufficient to meet minimal, standards for 
a particular job. 

' ' . ! 3* Ability to perform assigned tasks with minimal super- 

vision. * . ' 

• . ♦ ' ' 'f 

^ ' 4. Ability. to accept criticism and direction. 

_ - «■ 
5. Punctuality. 

» 

* ^ 6.. Acceptable personal hygiene. 

7. Honesty. ' V ' 

* ' • ' . " X' 

8.. Effort and willingness to work. 

A student's work adjustment record in an qn-campus workStfation shpuld 
serve as the major criterion as to how the student measures up to the 
above standards. If the students who are enrolled in the program do not 
yet have these skills, they should be taught and/or reinforced through 
the related class instruction. ' • . 



GUIDELINES FOR RELATED- CLASS- INSTRUCTION 



A job-related class is a mandatory component bf a cooperative work 
experience program'. The course content shoal d be designed to increase 
th^ strident 's knowledge* of: ' ~ ^ 

1. Potential occupations and the requisite job. responsibili- 
ties and .work qualifications'. 

2. Labor unions and apprenticeship programs. _ - 

3. .Worker traits requisite to maintaining employment; e.g., 

satisfactory levels of . deportment, "mode^ of dress, punc- 
tuality, reliability, relationship- with supervisory 
personnel and co-workers. 
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' . 4. Johr seeking and^job retention skills. 

5* Interview procedures and how to complete such related 

items as job appl ideation forms and work perniij^* 
6. Financial considerations related to employment; e.g., 
opening checking and savings accounts, payroll deduc- 

*^ • J * 

tions, sta^te and federal income tax. 
DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER-COORDINATOR 

1. Supervise students yn regard to the completion of various 
' work-related forms. 

2. Place students on work stations and assist job trainer/ 
supervisor with orientation. 

3. Prepare and monitor training plans for each student. Work out 
jf general supervision plans with employer 'and ,be'responsible for 

/ . the students under the, direct supervisi.cfnV^ of the employer. 

♦ 

4. Provide each student with an orientation: to different modes 
and schedules of transportation to and from the job. . 

5. Evaluate (in -cooperation ..with the empldyer) the student's 
progress at least once each school grading period. 

6. Develop and conduct a job-related. class. . 

7. Assist in securing pe^rtent employment far graduates and 
* dropouts. * * 

8. Prepare and/or obtain alT records required by sponsoring state 
agencies. Such as work permits, and proof-of-age certificates. 

9. Counsel students regarding job-related problems and future 
vocational goals. 
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10. Conduct hom^ visits and/or pa>ent conferences to assist with 

the development of student growth. 
U. Conduct follpw-up studies on graduates and utilize the results 
' . to improve instruction. 

12. Establish and^ utilize an advisory committee which includes 
representatives from business, laborH and education. 

13. Coordinate student . organization activities with program 
curriculum. 

14. Promote the cooperative work experience program to the'puJiic. 
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APPENDIX A 



DIRECTORY OF STATE AND 'FEDERAL OFFICES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH EDUCATION 
AND THE DISADVANTAGED 



-MO 
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ERIC 



^ Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Vocational Education 
Consultant, Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

m-Market Street, Box 911 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 (717) 787-8022 

Department of Education- 
333 Market Street, Box 911 ^ 

Harrisjburg, PA 17108 (717) 783-6788 

Regional Field Offices 

Centre Region Field Office 
Lane Kemler, Regional Chief- 
Buffalo Shopping Center 
Box 146 , 

Mifflinburofl^ 17844 . (717) 966-1024 

Eastern Region Fi'eld Office ' 

Robert Harrison, Regional Chief »• 

2814 Walbert Avejrjue 

Allentown, PA 18104 (215) 434-4420 

Western Region Field Office ^ 
Hester .Munden, Regional Chief 
Diamond Building 

106A West Main Street ^ 

Ligioner, PA 15658 , A . (412) 238-9526 

* ■ . 

• Federal Offices " - ' 

■ * * ' . * , ■ 

Department of Education' 
Division of Vocational -Technical Education* 
•f . ROB. #3, 7th and D Streets 
' Washington, D.C. 20202 < . (202) 245-0636 

/ 

National Cgriter for Vocational Education ' 
Ohio State Uftiversity 
1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210 (800) 848-4815 



Organizations 



American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 . - (703) 528-0700 

American Educational Research Association (AERA) 
1126 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington; D.C. 20036 • ' (202) 223-9485 
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American Personnel and Guidance Assocation (APGA) 

1607 New Hampshire Averj.ue, N'.W. . ' ' - ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20009 (202) 883-4633 

American Vocational Association (AVA) 
2020 North r4th Streetps^ 

Arlington, VA 22201 (703) 522.6121 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education (NACVE) 

425 13th Street, N.W. . 
Suite 412 

Washington, D.C- 20004 (202) 367-8873 

National Alliance of Business (NAB) 
1730 K Street, N.W. 

Suite" 558 . 

Washington, D.C. ,20006 . (202) 457-0040 

Nationa.1 Associatijon of Vocational Education- 
- Special Needs Personnel (NAVESNP) 
/i/o American Vocational Association * 
2020 North 14th Street 

Arlington, VA 22201 . .. (703)522-6121 

National Commissi onr on Resources for 

Youth (NCRY) 

36 West 44th Street 

New York, NY-' 10036 . (212) 840-2844 

National Employment and Training 
Association (NETA) * - 

250 East High Street 

Salt Lake City, UT 8411X (soi) 533-5574 

National, Manpower TraifHng ^ ' ^ 

Association (NMTA) 

State Department of Education, Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

National Network of Youth and . 
Advisory Boards (NNYAB) . ' . ^ 

P.O. Box 402036 • 

Ocean View Branch . • ... 
Miami. Beach,* FL" 33140. . (305) 532-2607 

Pennsylvania Asso\ciatix)n for Vocational -Education 

Special Needs Personnel (PAVESNP) 

The Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 

Reschini Hall ^ , 1 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Indiana, PA 15705 > < ♦ 

United States Chamber' of Commerce 
1615 H Street, N.W. \ ' 

Washington ,-O.C.. 20062 ^ (202) 659-1007 

*&2 
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APPENDIX B ♦ 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNltjUES FOR 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS* 
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* ... 

♦Also see Vocational Administrator's Guidebook: Iris treaming Special 
Needs Students In Vocational Education , Center for Vocational Personnel 
Preparation, Indiana University of Pennsylvania r June* 1979, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. * , , ' ^ / . 
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Individualized instruction has the ^potential to effectively serve 

disadvantaged students. V.ocational educators are already familiar with 

the coffiponents necessary to individualize .instruction. These components 

have been described by Szoke and Vest (1979) and include:-" 

. I. Task Analysis : . S^' . 

rh^breakdown .of a^^process -into its component parts. 

II* Competency or Performance Based Objectives : 

The objectives of the ."learning program are outlined in 
measurable behavioral terms^. Selection of objectives for 
a course of study should be -based on the- task" analysis. 

ni. Students Learn at Their Own Speed ; 

A flexible system of classroom management is necessary so 
that students can, as much as possitle, work at their own 
speed. Materials are developed 'so that students" can work 
mdividlM^.and in cooperation] with a partner or a small 
^ group of Classmates'. Under this system of classroom 
•management, students can work With the teacher on a more 
individualized basis. \ • 

IV. Different Learning^Stvles and Media Approaches : 

Learning takes place in a variety of ways: audio, 
visual, and hands-on experience can all be vehicles for 
learning and teaching, different angles— some more 
suitable than others to their learning styles. A 
balanced variety of. media can make learning more 
interesting and easier. Major factors in designing 
learning activities are: , ■ • 

s 

1. The .requirement's of/ the job, as reflected in the 
^ -- performance objectives. 

2. The . needs, interests, and limitations of students', 
~- • 3S a group and .as individuals. All of the, materials 

must teach directly to the perfo.nnance objectives. 
Example: One learning activity for the performance 
objective "clean a typewriter" might include a 
filmstrip demonstration with a cassette narration, 
^ _ either commercially prepared or made by the -teacher. 

^« ' General guidelines for selection of learning 
; activities: Many students learn best by seeing and 
. ' hearing. Include in your learning activities audio- 

• visual alternatives and ret/iforcement methods of 
learning the skill— film, filmstrip, sound/slide, 
- cassette, flip pic, videotape,,. etc. f^any teachers 
use. a comblnatipjfi of commercially prepared audi«-v 
visual - materials,, and multimedia. . - instructional 
materials 'that they create themselves. 
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4. Included group work as w^ll as individual work. 
" Many students work, best in groups, and all .will feel " 

isolated if th§y do not have some contact -with 
others./ 

5. Students should be actively involved in learning. 
This goal can be achieved by learning experiences 
such as these: 

Demonstration/Performance 
- ' • Simulation Exercise 

■ ■ ' Role-playing ^nd Sociodrama 
Discussion 
Committees ; 
Problem Situations * 
Student Reports 

Teacher Role 

The role of the teacher changes . somewhat in an individualized 

instruction method. The teacher becomes a planner of goals and 

-activities with students and a coordinator of these activities. The 

teacher, 1) probqf for interests and goals.^nd stresses cooperation as 

opposed to competition; 2) serves, as a resoiZ-ce person for instruction,'* 

and; 3) serv^es as an evaluator to ensure quality classroom- instruction. 

# 

Student Role 



r ' 

The responsibility for learning is ijore Keavily placed on the 
student under an indivKlualized- instructttonXethod. The student must be 
md re, self-reliant,- since the emphasis^filT be' on learning and explora- 
tion.. The student must work with both the teacher and otfTer students, 
and us€ each as .resource people. . ° 

Evaluation , ■ . ^ 

" Individualized instruction Implies individual evaluation as opposed 
to^ group evaluation. Although objectives may be set for the group as a 
whole, the attainment of t'hese objectives must be measured and recorded ' 
on an individual -basis in relation. to set goals or criteria.' The use of 
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individualized learning activity packages allows students to know at the 
beginning of a unit of instruction ex&ctly what^s required. Achieve- 
mei0: can be measured and reported by regular teaching evaluation; stu- 
dent-teacher cooperative- evaluation'; task * completioa at regular or 
irregular intervals; regular testing results; and individual a,ssess«ent 
of own. progress. . / • Y 

Testing should be criterion-based. In a vocational class a 
criteci^nrexam should have *two parts— a written or oral part to measure 
the amount of theery-or abstract knowledge student has retained; and a 
performance part to measure if the student is competent in the new 
"hands-on" skiJI. In either case, the criteria for passing should be 
related to competencies needed to perfonn the task in the working world. 
It should not be based on average scores from Vevious students who have 
taken the same test, unless the* test has been .validated in industry. 

At the end of the instruction the student. should be job-ready and 
job-qualified. This is an important point in vocational education for 
disadvantaged students. The instruction starts where the student, is, 
but the end result may be success pn the job. A "watered-down curricu- 
lum", may be worse than no instruction at all if the students think they 
are job-qualified and then find on the job that this is not true. 



Eliminating Some Misconceptions About Individualized Instruction 
1. Individualized instruction is not the same thing as teaching stu 
dents individually. • - 

Nearly all teachers who instruct by the lockstep group method 
' help their students individually. However, all, the students 
are working on the same task at the same time. By contrast. 
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.ized classroom. 



in an, individualized classroom, everyone works at. their own 
^peed, and each gets individual help as they need it. Indi-, 

-.vidualized instruction allows for greater flexibility than th€( 

>^ 

"typical" classroom* One approach that works well iri a class- - 
room serving students' with a wide range of abilities 1s the 
use of modular sc|iedulinfl. ,(i*e;, a course broken down iato. a- 
seri-es of meaWes which in turn are sub-divf(ied into specific 
tasks to be pe|rfpmed)* It is not- expected^ that all students 
complete all of the modules . JJ^ disadvantaged stQdent 'might 
' ' concentrate mainly on those skills, prerequisite . to an entry * 
level 'job (i.e., sanding and taping, in autobody/\r only 
pertain routing | and machines in an^office practice course). \ 
Individualized instruction is not simpTy /.the use of programmed - 
materialise ^ . 

Programmed materials are constructed to be used individually;** ? 
and sometimes are used in an individualized curriculum. But ^ 

y - . " • ' ' ^• 

every trul^ individualized ciirricujium provides for>^iffere,nt 

student learning styles and includes- several methods ^f 

teaching each ,sk11>. ''KnowlpdTge' is offered through seeing^ and 

' hearing, as -%r.ell Js*^ reading, t,hrough group interaction-, as 

' w611 ^s ^soli'tary^Jwprk. ^ ; , . r * 

Individualized instrojction does hot supplant the teacher. 

, Howe%r,4 th'e -role ^ of the teacher Changes somewhat. • The 
^ ' • ^ -\ ^ 

/ jUf^pher^ .becomes a j^lanner, a coordinator, a resource person, 

^ - in^ sbo?t, a learrting mahager. Jhe amount of teacher contact 

< wiAh^each student is usually greater, and the relations^ 

.closer. IndiyiduaClizedonstructipn 'does not free the teacher 



^ Prpiiii the'respons.i'biHty to provide direction and leadership in 
the classroom* - ^ 

individualized Instruction does not isolate the student. 

f^e student /still .g§ts attention fronK the teacher. The 
student may be paired with another stj^^etit "partner," in small 
group learning situations, 'or may participate in full-class 
activities. The amount of time spent working alone depends on 
an indi vidua I's^^re^ference. 

ftdividualized instruction does not mean the. teacher mu^st be 

"everywhere at* once." ' * \ 

The most, iifiportant -characteristic of a well designed 'and wXl 

written set of Teaming' packages" is that most of the students 

- • 

■ will, be able to learn, most of the Biaterial with little Jielp 
from the teacher. At times the teacher can be assigned 
instructor aides. In. all situations; student. .aides can. help 
and students can vtork" in teams of small groups. Experience 
shows that, a teaCher with' .individualized curriculum can 
^^<:^ccon)modate more students than, is typically expected'. • ^ 
Individualized instruction is not tied to team teaching or flexible 
;scheduling. ' ' r ' - ■ 

Individualized tnstrucliion can.be, and often is, done in some' 
^very conventional^ settings. The flexibility exists in the- 
freedom* on. >the studfents to, learn wh^t is .most important to . 
them, at their own, speed, and in the way , they can learn best: 



ADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUALIZED rNSTRU'CTION 
For ^ the Student: , \ ' 

Ht is self-paced ; the/ students 'progress at th? rate best suited to 
individualized learning. The 'student is neither rushed nor hel^ 
back by/others. ' - 

^Placement is by performance : the" student is given credit fdr what* 

is already- known, so that neW material is always being learned. 

« 

The chal/lenge is always present. . . / ^ 

- ' *The students learn through a variety of media , by the methods that 
' suit them best. ■ ■ ' \ . 

*The student is .evaluated in terms of his/her own performance. The 
Students are not forced to' Compete, with their classmates.- The- 
students are not graded by comparison with the performance of their 
classmates. , ' 

For' the Teather: . ^ " • ' ■ 

♦The teacher can* spend more time with the individual student. 
♦Teaching is ejisier in that instruction is focused toward specific 
'gdals;'-tf5erefore, the teacher can better organize time and effort. 

' ~»*Most teachers derive rleep satisfaction from the progress students 
. maket with individualized instruction. * ~ 

A vSriety. of teaching strategies that will complenftent individualized 

•<> , ■ . . ■ 

instruction include: . " ' ' 

1. Tutoring (by inrclass peers, , instructor, community votunteers, 
or students in advanced classes). ^ 
■ 2. Flexible grouping. . % , ^ ^ 
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3, ' Independent study. 

4. Special project assignment. '» * - . . 
5.. . Learning games. 

6. Use of audi4.visua1 equipment' (videotapes , tape recorders, and 
slidi-t»pe programs developed by the teacher and/or commep- 
ciajly prepared). 

7. Demonstrations* ' * * " 

ft 

Consideration for 'Grading 

Grading of students may occur in the same manner as 'in other 
•subject areas , in the' school system. Every effort s~hould be made to 
Iielnforce incremental success toward long range goals"; Competency based 
reporting systems might be considered *as a substitute .for- program 
grades, or as a supplement to ^the "existing system. 
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